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"THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


COULD MENTAL STATES BE BRAIN PROCESSES? 


N recent discussions of the relation between mental states and 
brain processes, a view that has received much support is the 
Identity theory. Its adherents* allow that expressions that refer 
to mental states differ in their meaning from expressions that refer 
to brain processes, but they claim that the actual existents picked 
out by the former expressions turn out, as a matter of empirical 
fact, to be identical with those picked out by the latter expressions. 
I wish to examine this theory. For convenience, I shall refer to 
mental states, e.g., feeling pain, having an after-image, thinking 
about a problem, considering some proposition, etc., as C-states, and 
I shall refer to whatever brain process may be going on at the same 
time that some mental state is occurring as a B-process. My main 
contentions will be (1) that C-states cannot be identical with 
B-processes because they do not occur in the same place, (2) that 
there is nothing to stop us from making the Identity theory correct 
by adopting a convention for locating C-states, and (3) that the 
question whether it would be useful to adopt such a convention 
depends upon empirical facts which are at present unknown. 


I 


Before pointing out why the Identity theory is incorrect, I wish 
to defend it against some standard objections. These objections 
arise from the failure to see that it is de facto identity, not identity 
of meaning, that is intended. Descartes, for example, concluded 
that the mental and the physical could not be identical, had to be 
separate and distinct substances, because of such facts as these: 
(1) that the concept of the mental is a quite different concept from 
the concept of the physical, (2) that someone might be sure of the 
existence of his mental process while raising doubts about the exist- 


1Cf, U. T. Place, ‘‘Is Consciousness a Brain Process?’’ British Journal 
of Psychology, 47 (1956) ; Herbert Feigl, ‘‘The ‘Mental’ and the ‘ Physical,’ ’’ 
in H. Feig], G. Maxwell, and M. Scriven, eds., Concepts, Theories, and the Mind- 
Body Problem (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minn. Press, 1958); J. J. C. Smart, 
‘¢Sensations and Brain Processes,’’ The Philosophical Review, 68 (1959) ; 
Hilary Putnam, ‘‘Minds and Machines,’’ in Sidney Hook, ed., Dimensions of 
Mind (New York, 1960). 
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ence of his body, and (3) that God could make the mind exist in 
separation from the body. But none of these facts supports 
Desecartes’s conclusion that mental things cannot be identical with 
physical things. They show only, what is admitted by Identity 
theorists, that we cannot know a priori that the mental and physical 
are identical. Compare the case of the expressions, ‘‘human 
being’’ and ‘‘featherless biped.’” The same facts hold, namely 
(1) that the concept of a human being is a quite different concept 
from the concept of a featherless biped, (2) that someone might be 
sure of the existence of human beings while raising doubts about 
the existence of featherless bipeds, and (3) that God could have 
made human beings exist as separate things from featherless bipeds. 
Yet none of these considerations rules out the possibility that, as a 
matter of pure empirical fact, human beings turn out to be identical 
with featherless bipeds, in the sense that the two classes are co- 
extentional, such that anything which is a member of the one class 
turns out to be a member of the other, also. The same goes for 
C-states and B-processes. Identity theorists claim only that any- 
thing which is a C-state turns out, in fact, to be a B-process also. 
To put the thesis in Cartesian language, it is claimed that there is 
only one set of substances, physical substances, and this one set has 
some members that can be referred to by both physical and mental 


expressions. None of Descartes’s considerations rules out this 
possibility. 


Nor is it a legitimate objection to the Identity theory that where 
one expression is used we cannot always substitute the other and 
preserve the truth-value. For it is a necessary consequence of the 
fact that C-state expressions and B-process expressions différ in 
meaning that in at least two familiar cases what we can assert about 
the one we may not be able to assert about the other. First there 
is the case of the so-called verbs of intentionality: it may be true 
that a particular C-state is remembered or expected, for example, 
but false that a particular B-process is remembered or expected. 
Secondly there is the case of modal statements: it is true that 
C-states are necessarily C-states but false that B-processes are 
necessarily C-states. Thus that two things are de facto identical 


does not imply that any truth about the one will be a truth about 
the other. 


II 


Are C-states in fact identical with B-processes? There are a 
number of criteria that must be met if we wish to show that they 
are. For one thing, we must show that the two exist during the 
same time interval, for if there were some time in which one existed 
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but the other did not, that would settle conclusively that they were 
not identical. For example, if we had reason to think that the 
object referred to by the expression ‘‘the Evening Star’’ did not 
exist in the morning, then we would have reason to think that the 
Evening Star was not identical with the Morning Star. This 
coexistence requirement seems to be met in the case of C-states and 
their correlated B-processes. If future discoveries in neurology 
and psychology were to lead us to think that they occurred at 
somewhat different times, then we could certainly rule out the 
Identity theory. 

A further condition to be met for identifying C-states with 
B-processes is that, at any given time, both must be located. in the 
same place. If it can be shown that one is not found in the place 
where the other is found, then it has been shown that they are not 
identical. It would be just like showing that the object referred to 
by the expression, ‘‘the Evening Star,’’ was not, in the morning, 
in the place where the object referred to by the expression, ‘‘the 
Morning Star,’’ was located; that would show they were not 
identical. 

Is the spatial requirement met by C-states and B-processes? 
Do they occur in the same place? No. B-processes are, in a per- 
fectly clear sense, located where the brain is, in a particular region 
of physical space. But it is not true that C-states occur in the 
brain, or inside the body at all, for that matter. To be sure, I may 
have a pain in my leg or in my head; we do locate sensations in 
the body. But that is not to say that we give location to the state 
of consciousness that I have when I am having a sensation. The 
pain is in my leg, but it is not the case that my state of being- 
aware-of-a-pain-in-my-leg is also in my leg. Neither is it in my 
head. In the case of thoughts, there is no temptation to give them 
location, nor to give location to the mental state of being aware of 
a thought. In fact, it makes no sense at all to talk about C-states 
as being located somewhere in the body. We would not under- 
stand someone who pointed to a place in his body and claimed that 
it was there that his entertaining of a thought or having of an 
after-image was located. It would make no more sense than to 
claim that his entertaining of a thought was cubical or a micrometer 
in diameter. 

The fact that it makes no sense to speak of C-states occurring 
in a volume occupied by a brain means that the Identity theory 
cannot be correct. For it is a necessary condition for saying that 
something is identical with some particular physical object, state, 
or process that the thing be located in the place where the partic- 
ular physical object, state, or process is. If it is not there, it 
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cannot be identical with what is there. Here we have something 
that distinguishes the mind-body case from such examples of iden- 
tity as men with featherless bipeds, Morning Star with Evening 
Star, water with H,O, lightning with electrical discharge, ete. To 
consider another example, it has been discovered that light rays are 
electromagnetic radiations of certain wavelengths. The Identity 
theorist would claim that ‘‘every argument for or against identifi- 
cation would apply equally in the mind-body case and in the light- 
electromagnetism case.’’? But this is incorrect. There are ways 
of locating rays of light and ways of locating electromagnetic radi- 
ations, and it turns out that wherever one is located the other is 
also. But this cannot be said in the mind-body case. 

To do justice to the Identity theory, however, we cannot let the 
matter rest here. For it is not entirely correct to say that C-states 
are not located in the brain. That would give the false impression 
that they were not in the brain because they were somewhere else. 
Furthermore, how would one show that they were not in the brain? 
Do we even understand the claim that they are not in the brain? 
If it makes no sense to speak of C-states as in the brain, then it 
makes no sense to speak of them as not in the brain either. The 
fact of the matter is that we have no rules in our language either 
for asserting that C-states have a particular location or for denying 
that they have a particular location. So we have here a case in 
which it is senseless to apply the criterion of same location. But 
the Identity theory still will not do, because if it is senseless to 
apply one of the criteria for identity then it is also senseless to 
claim that there is identity. 


Ill 


At this point the Identity theorist may make the following 
suggestion : 
_ We may easily adopt a convention (which is not a change in our present rules 


for the use of experience words but an addition to them) whereby it would 
make sense to talk of an experience in terms appropriate to physical process.3 


A convention we might adopt would be something like this: for any 
C-state, if it has a corresponding B-process, it will be said to be 
located in that place where its corresponding B-process is located. 
Given this convention, it then becomes a matter for empirical in- 
vestigation whether any C-state has location in space and where 
that location, if any, is. The outcome of such an investigation 
could be settled, at least in principle, with as much exactness as 
we like. 


2 Putnam, op. cit., p. 171. 
3 Smart, op. cit., p. 152. 
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If we were to adopt such a convention, we should run into the 
following difficulty, raised by Richard B. Brandt: 


Even if one does decide to locate them in the brain, it 1s possible to hold that 
the brain-volume contains both physical events and these other events, and to 
deny that they are one and the same thing. 


Brandt does not give examples, but it is easy to do so. Suppose we 
set up a magnetic field and then put a physical object into it. Then 
one and the same volume would contain two different things, a 
physical object and a magnetic field. Why should we say there are 
two things there, rather than one, a physical object with a partic- 
ular magnetic property or in a particular magnetic state? Here 
we need a further necessary condition for identity, in addition to 
being in the same place at the same time. The presence of the one 
must be an (empirically) necessary condition for the presence of 
the other. In the case of the physical object and the magnetic 
field it is clear that neither one is an empirically necessary condi- 
tion for the other ; take away one and the other would still remain. 
In the case of C-states and B-processes we have assumed that in- 
vestigations will show that you cannot have one without the other. 
If that turns out to be the case, then the third necessary condition 
of identity will have been met. 

The three conditions for identity so far discussed are jointly 
sufficient. If all three are met, then B-processes and C-states are 
identical ; if it is likely that all three are met, then it is likely that 
B-processes and C-states are identical. There is no room for any 
alternative. If B-processes and C-states did not exist at the same 
time or did not exist at the same place, then a case could be made 
for saying that they were functionally dependent but different. 
But if we assume that it will turn out to be the case that they must 
exist in the same place at the same time, we should be unreasonable 
to hold out for some other theory—a Causal theory, a Parallelist 
theory, or the like. 

The crucial question, then, is whether we are free simply to 
adopt a convention for locating C-states in space. Compare the 
case of adopting a convention for locating fictional characters in 
space. Suppose we said that since it makes no sense at present to 
ask where, for example, Snow White is in physical space right now, 
we shall adopt a convention for assigning location. For any fic- 
tional character, it will be correct to say that it is, was, and always 
will be located in the place where its creator was when he first 


4 Richard B. Brandt, ‘‘ Doubts about the Identity Theory,’’ in Dimensions 
of Mind, p. 66. 
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thought of the character. We could now point to a place and say, 
‘‘There is where the fictional character, Snow White, is.’’ But it 
is obvious that this could not be a way of locating an object, but 
only an elliptical way of saying that this is where his creator was. 
The reason that this could not be a convention for locating fictional 
objects in space does not depend upon the particular convention we 
might choose. Any convention of this sort would be absurd be- 
cause there is no room in the concept of fictional characters for such 
a convention. This is because it is self-contradictory to speak of a 
nonexistent thing like a fictional character as having some actual 
location in physical space. The very meaning of ‘‘fictional char- 
acter’’ depends upon the contrast with things that actually do have 
spatial location. Hence we are not free, in this case, simply to 
adopt a convention for locating, which we can add to our present 
rules governing expressions that refer to fictional characters. 

In the case of C-states it seems to me that room does exist for 
the adoption of such a convention. There is nothing in the way we 
teach the use of C-state expressions that rules out their having 
spatial location, no direct contrast with things that actually do have 
spatial location. So we can adopt an additional rule that would 
allow us to locate C-states in space. This is, of course, to change 
the meanings of expressions that refer to C-states, to change our 
concept of C-states. It is a change that is consistent with our 
present rules and that allows us to keep the rest of the concept 
intact, but it is still a change in the concent. There is, however, 
no change in the extension of the terms; everything that is a C-state 
as it is ordinarily conceived will also be a C-state as the concept has 
been modified, and vice versa. The only difference is that it will 
now make sense to ask about the physical location of C-states. 

Given this modified concept of C-states, the criteria for de facto 
identity of C-states and B-processes have been met. Those things 
and just those things referred to by C-state expressions will be 
referred to by B-process expressions. It would be as unreasonable 
to hold that the world contains C-states in addition to B-processes 
as it would be to hold that the world contains featherless bipeds in 
addition to human beings (assuming the two classes are coexten- 
sive) or water in addition to H,O. Of course it is logically possible 
that there be disembodied C-states, with no corresponding B-proc- 
esses. That is to say, an Identity theory that uses the modified 
concept of C-states is a genuine empirical hypothesis, like the 
hypotheses that human beings are featherless bipeds and that water 
is H,O. 
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IV 


In this section I wish to discuss the objection that nothing at 
all would be gained by so altering our concept of C-states that the 
identity would hold. This objection is referred to by Smart as 
‘*the strongest with which I have to deal’’ (p. 150) and ‘‘the one 
I am least confident of having satisfactorily met’’ (p. 148, foot- 
note). The objection may be put in the following way. For it to 
be a factual discovery that C-states and B-processes are identical, 
each must have some feature peculiar to itself by which it may be 
identified as a C-state or as a B-process; but then are we not at 
least committed to ‘‘the existence of irreducibly psychie prop- 
erties’’ (p. 148) ? . 

In trying to deal with this objection, Smart thinks he must show 
that psychic properties must be defined in terms of physical prop- 
erties. He attempts to define C-states in the following way. He 
maintains that when a person reports the occurrence of a C-state, 
say the having of a yellowish-orange after-image: 


. . . he is saying something like this: ‘‘ There is something going on which is 
like what is going on when I have my eyes open, am awake, and there is an 
orange illuminated in good light in front of me, that is, when I really see an 
orange’’ (p. 149). 


Thus Smart attempts to represent the special features of first- 
person present-tense reports as nothing but rather indefinite asser- 
tions which, if made definite (although the speaker may not know 
enough physiology to make them definite himself), would turn out 
to be ordinary assertions about B-processes. 

The difficulty with such a definition is that it leaves no room for 
the fact that we are sometimes justified in the reports we make 
about our own C-states although we have no information at all 
about B-processes, not even indefinite information. How could one 
report even the minimal something going on unless one noticed 
something? And since it obviously is the case that we can notice 
something even when we notice nothing in our nervous system, it 
obviously is the case that some other feature must be noticed which 
entitles us to say that something similar is going on. 

In general, it is hopeless to expect to be able to define psychic 
properties in terms of physical properties, and still hold, as Iden- 
tity theorists do, that it is a factual discovery that C-states and 
B-processes are identical. Unless there are special features that 
allow us independently to identify C-states, we can never be in a 
position to discover their de facto identity with B-processes. 

I see no reason why the Identity theorist should be disconcerted 
by admitting that psychic properties are different from physical 
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properties. For to say that psychic properties are different from 
physical properties is simply a way of saying that mentalistie ex- 
pressions have different meanings and different conditions for 
ascription from physicalistic expressions. It is a fact about the 
world that both sets of expressions have application (how could 
that be denied?), but this is a fact from which the Identity theory 
begins, not a fact that destroys it. Furthermore, that psychic and 
physical properties are different does not in any way imply that 
they are ‘‘irreducibly”’’ different. To take a classic case, the prop- 
erty of having a certain temperature must be. different from the 
property of having a certain mean kinetic energy, or else it could 
never have been discovered that they were related in particular 
ways, ways which we indicate when we say that temperature has 
been reduced to mean kinetic energy. In general, for one property 
to be reducible to another, they must be different; something can- 
not be reducible to itself. 

But still one might ask what is to be gained by altering our 
concept of C-states so as to be able to assert their de facto identity 
with B-processes? It does seem to me that one now does have a 
simpler conceptual scheme. The traditional Dualistie theories ad- 
mitted two distinct classes of entities and events, physical entities 
and physical events on the one hand and mental entities and events 
on the other. On the Identity theory there is only one set of 
entities and events, the physical, and it is just these entities and 
events which turn out to be what is referred to when people use 
mentalistic expressions. This is analogous to the discovery that 
water and steam are not different substances but the same substance 
in different states. It is perfectly true that not all physical proc- 
esses will be identical with C-states, only neural processes of a 
particular sort. And that subset of physical processes will have 
special features, those which are the logically necessary features of 
C-states. For example, (1) there will be one and only one person 
in the world who would know of the existence of a particular C-state 
even if he lacked any of the grounds that anyone else might have 
for knowing of the existence of that state, and (2) the one and 
only privileged person could not fail to know of its existence, if it 
occurred at all. These are features of C-states and, if C-states 
turn out to be identical with B-processes, then they will be features 
of B-processes. Thus the simplification presented by the Identity 
theory has its price. One class of physical events will have the 
familiar and undeniable features of C-states. These features may 
be, in some sense, reducible to physicalistic features, but they are 
not thereby eliminated from the scheme of things. Only extra 
entities are eliminated. 
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V 


The question whether the conceptual revision proposed by Iden- 
tity theorists should be accepted or not cannot be determined solely 
by philosophers. It is in part an empirical question, to be judged 
in terms of future discoveries in neurology and psychology. Take 
the similar case of water and H,O. Imagine the debates that must 
have raged when it was discovered that water could be replaced by 
definite proportions of hydrogen and oxygen. Were the water, on 
the one hand, and the two gases, on the other, merely successive 
states of some further, underlying thing (cf. Double Aspect the- 
ory)? Did the one produce the other (cf. Interaction theories) ? 
Was the one a mere shadowy appearance of the other (cf. Epiphe- 
nomenalism)? Was there mere correlation of the one disappearing 
as the other appeared (cf. Parallelism)? Or was the water identi- 
cal with the combination of the two? The adoption of new uses 
for such terms as ‘‘element,’’ ‘‘compound,’’ and ‘‘analysis’’ did 
not amount merely to trivial solution that simply begged the ques- 
tion in favor of the claim of identity. For it was an empirical dis- 
covery that certain substances are ‘‘compounds’’ of specific ‘‘ele- 
ments,’’ the discovery that a particular set of terms can be used to 
represent and describe these substances in such a way as to tie to- 
gether a large range of phenomena, yield predictions, and furnish 
explanations. From a knowledge of the chemical constituents and 
their proportions we can predict and explain many features of the 
compound—mass, density, spectral patterns, radioactive properties, 
and frequently much of its physical and chemical behavior. It is 
such fruits as these that make plausible the identification of sub- 
stances with the chemical combination of their constituents. 

In the case of the Identity theory, the linguistic innovation con- 
sists in modifying our concept of C-states by giving criteria for the 
spatial location of C-states. Only future discoveries in neuro- 
physiology can tell us how fruitful this innovation might be: If, 
for example, we never get beyond the point of having gross, brute 
correlations between C-states and B-processes, then I can see no 
advantages in the claim that they are identical. But suppose we 
can, some day, discover certain physical features which distinguish 
the physical processes that are identical with C-states from those 
which are not; suppose we can break down B-processes into struc- 
tures that correspond to the internal structures of C-states ; suppose 
that detailed theories could be worked out for showing that, given 
the particular neural variables, we get one C-state rather than 
another and we can infer new C-states from novel configurations of 
B-processes. If these developments occur, then, as in the example 
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from chemistry, it would be unreasonable to hold out against the 
Identity theory. For we would have not merely gross correlations 
of C-states and B-processes but precisely the detailed kind of point- 
for-point correlations that entitles us in other cases to say that one 
property, state, or thing has been reduced to another. The value 
of thinking of C-states in this new way, as having location in the 
brain, would have been shown by empirical discoveries. But this 
is not to say that it would have been an empirical discovery that 
C-states were located in the brain. 

If we were to accept the Identity theory with its new concept 
of C-states, the question would still remain of what the exact rela- 
tion is between C-states and B-processes. One possibility, although 
not the only one, is that of a macro-micro relation. Even here 
there are alternatives. One would be that C-states were composed 
of neural components, analogous to the physicist’s particles or the 
chemist’s elements. If it seems strange to think that C-states 
might be made up of physical components, remember that even the 
claim that water is ‘‘composed’’ of hydrogen and oxygen or of a 
swarm of subatomic particles requires new concepts of composition 
and components. <A different macro-micro relation might be used, 
such that C-states consisted of B-processes without being composed 
of them ; such would be the case if a field theory of neural behavior 
were adopted. This would be analogous to the claim that a ray of 
light consists of wave-motion, that a bolt of lightning consists of an 
electrical discharge. A half-way house, here, might be a claim 
analogous to the claim that temperature consists of the mean kinetic 
energy of the molecules. I suspect that none of these details could 
be settled until we had a good deal more information about the 
brain. 

If someone were to insist on knowing what the relation is be- 
tween B-processes and C-states as we conceive them now (in con- 
trast to how we might, some day, more usefully conceive them), 
then part of the answer is that they are not identical, since the 
spatial criterion is not met. Another part of the answer is that, 
if present information is a reliable guide, they occur simultaneously 
and are conjoined in a regular, law-like way. Another part of the 
answer consists in seeing in detail how this case is like and unlike 
other cases, e.g., two independent mechanisms, two objects inter- 
acting in the same system, a process and its by-products, looking at 
something from inside of it and from the outside, ete. I doubt if 
more than this can be done. 


JEROME SHAFFER 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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The Relevance of Whitehead: Philosophical Essays in Commemora- 
tion of the Centenary of the Birth of Alfred North Whitehead. 
Edited by Ivor Leclere. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1961. 384 pp. 
(The Muirhead Library of Philosophy.) $7.25. 


Of the several collections of essays which have been published 
during 1961 to mark the Whitehead centennial, this volume of 
fifteen papers is among the most impressive. Its intellectual fare, 
though rich, is uneven. The best of the papers are first rate; the 
weakest of them is most charitably passed over in silence . 

Three historical papers deal with the filiation of Whitehead’s 
thought: an introductory paper by Charles Hartshorne (‘‘ White- 
head and Contemporary Philosophy’’) ably defends the White- 
headian ‘‘revision’’ of Leibniz: the theory of actual entities is seen 
as a monadology modified to admit causal interaction; pre- 
established harmony takes the ‘‘mild and reasonable form of sta- 
tistical uniformities, relative regularities of behavior inspired by 
the influence of Deity ...’’ (p. 39). Hartshorne suggests that 
Whitehead’s relation to Kant—and, one might add, to Hegel— 
should be explored in comparable detail. 

Gottfried Martin (‘‘Metaphysics as Scientia Universalis and as 
Ontologia Generalis’’) interprets Whitehead’s metaphysics as pre- 
dominantly a ‘‘theory of principles’’ (scientia wniversalis), which 
does not wholly neglect the ‘‘theory of being’’ (ontologia gen- 
eralis) (p. 228). Martin objects to the Whiteheadian assumption 
that a single system of principles may be universally applicable, 
suggesting instead that specific sets of principles apply only to 
‘‘particular realms of being’’ (p. 230). 

Hermann Wein (‘‘In Defence of the Humanism of Science: 
Kant and Whitehead’’) reminds us of the repudiation by Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel of Kant’s view of natural science as one of 
the ‘‘humanistic modes of realization’’ (p. 289), a repudiation 
based on.a revived Cartesian dichotomy between philosophy of 
spirit and philosophy of nature. Wein notes that Heidegger re- 
tains the post-Kantian distinction, classing natural science with 
‘‘die technische Weltbemiachtigung’’ as humanly and philosophi- 
cally barren. On this issue Whitehead stands with Kant against 
Hegel and Heidegger, attempting to incorporate the sciences of 
nature into the ‘‘structure and balance of humanistic modes of 
realization ...’’ (p. 291). According to Wein, nature for Kant 
is a ‘‘tertiwm between the merely subjective (illusion) and ‘being 
as such’ (things-in-themselves)’’; the sciences of nature are sub- 
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ordinated to a ‘‘central humanum over which ‘reason’ watches as 
‘censor’’’ (pp. 301, 299). But Wein goes too far in suggesting 
that the relation between appearances and things-in-themselves in 
Kant corresponds to that between actual entities and eternal ob- 
jects in Whitehead. Actual entities are concrete and actual; 
eternal objects are abstract and potential. In contrast, Kant’s 
Erscheinungen are doubtfully concrete or actual; and his Dinge- 
an-sich are neither abstract nor potential in Whitehead’s sense. 
Kant even says that things-in-themselves cause appearances ; White- 
head’s eternal objects do not cause anything at all. 

The papers which undertake to clarify, criticize, or develop 
Whiteheadian themes exhibit a healthy diversity of approach and 
conclusion. Nathaniel Lawrence (‘‘Time, Value, and the Self’’) 
and William Wightman (‘‘Whitehead’s Empiricism’’) defend the 
anti-substantialism of Whitehead’s theory of actual occasions: 
Lawrence characterizes the self which ‘‘transcends the individual 
actual occasion’’ as a ‘‘string of actual occasions’’ (p. 159). ‘‘In 
the vast web of value experience,’’ he writes, ‘‘strands of identity 
come and go’’ (p. 150). Frederic B. Fitch (‘‘Sketch of a Phi- 
losophy’’) and Paul Weiss (‘‘ History and Objective Immortality’’) 
reject this position in favor of a classical substantialism of selves 
and things. What Fitch calls ‘‘primary occasions’’ are phases 
of an enduring substance or links in a ‘‘substantial chain’’ (p. 96). 
Weiss, whose paper makes only tangential contact with Whitehead’s 
thought, insists that the latter’s anti-substantialist view cannot ac- 
count for self-identity, ‘‘the ethics of obligation, political action, 
artistic production, or an historical process’? (p. 331). Weiss 
himself seems quite insensitive to the difficulties which Whitehead 
has exposed in the Aristotelian alternative. 

Whitehead’s ‘‘Platonism’’ also evokes sharp disagreement. 
Hartshorne claims that Whitehead is not deeply committed to 
Platonic realism, that ‘‘minor changes’’ would make his system 
‘*decidedly more nominalistic’’ (p. 35). Victor Lowe (‘‘The Ap- 
proach to Metaphysics’’) suggests that the ontologically essential 
category of potentiality might be supplied by propositions, some 
of which are ‘‘for practical purposes almost eternal’’ (p. 214). 
This intriguing proposal raises a number of questions: (a) What 
is meant by ‘‘almost’’ eternal? (b) What is the relation between 
‘*practical’’ and ‘‘philosophical’’ purposes? (c) How is ‘‘propo- 
sition’’ (in Whitehead’s sense) to be defined without a viciously 
circular reference to ‘‘eternal objects’’? 

I would tend to side in this dispute with Leclere (‘‘Form and 
Actuality’’) and others who insist that eternal objects, as ‘‘ pure 
potentials for definiteness,’’ are systematically required to explain 
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the individuality and novelty of actual occasions as well as their 
causal interaction. In a close and thoughtful comparison of the 
Aristotelian and Whiteheadian conceptions of form and actuality, 
Leclere shows that Whitehead, like Aristotle and unlike Plato, 
insists that forms are the forms of actuality, but diverges from 
Aristotle—who, in the end, identified form and actuality—in ac- 
cepting both abstract form and concrete actuality as ontologically 
ultimate. Whitehead’s view, according to Leclerc, is that ‘‘the 
form being enacted is the actuality’’ and, in general, that form is 
identical with, though not equivalent to, (objectified) actuality 
(p. 187). This way of putting the point misleadingly suggests that 
a given form, which is ‘‘an actuality,’’ is incidentally ‘‘being en- 
acted’’ as well. It might be less misleading to say something like: 
‘*The form-being-enacted is the (present) actuwalization; the en- 
acted form is the (past) actuality.’’ In any case, Leclere rightly 
insists that forms do not ‘‘enact themselves’’ (p. 188); they are 
not agents. Lowe and Daniel D. Williams (‘‘Deity, Monarchy, 
and Metaphysics: Whitehead’s Critique of the Theological Tra- 
dition’’) interpret Whitehead as tending to the contrary view. 
Lowe says that though Whitehead should have denied agency— 
along with actuality—to eternal objects, he sometimes writes as 
though they were in fact agents. Williams goes further, claiming 
that Whitehead ‘‘has shown how abstract structure can be causally 
efficacious’’ (p. 370). 

Several of the contributors employ the terms ‘‘abstract’’ and 
‘**eonerete’’ rather carelessly. In Whitehead’s usage, ‘‘concrete’’ 
means ‘‘experient’’ or ‘‘self-significant’’; ‘‘abstract’’ means 
“‘non-experient’’ or ‘‘non-self-significant’’ (i.e., having signifi- 
eance only for another). ‘‘Conecrete’’ in this sense would appear 
to be an ‘‘all-or-none’’ predicate; yet Hartshorne uses the expres- 
sion ‘‘more concrete’’ (pp. 36, 38) and ‘‘most concrete’’ (pp. 21, 
38), and Weiss speaks of ‘‘full conereteness’’ (p. 329). Both 
Hartshorne and A. H. Johnson refer to ‘‘concrete objects’’ (pp. 
41, 126), although Whiteheadian objects are by definition abstract. 
Fitch is prepared to admit ‘‘concrete’’ as well as ‘‘abstract’’ uni- . 
versals, relations, and propositions (pp. 99, 100, 103). But I 
suspect that he is using the terms in Hegel’s rather than White- 
head’s sense—‘‘conerete’’ meaning ‘‘many-sided’’ or ‘‘adequately 
related’’ and ‘‘abstract’’ meaning ‘‘one-sided’’ or ‘‘inadequately 
related.’’ Closer attention needs to be paid to what both Hegel 
and Whitehead meant by these crucial predicates. 

William A. Christian (‘‘Some Uses of Reason’’) carefully com- 
pares speculative and religious inquiry, distinguishing phases of 
analysis, construction, and judgment in each. Systems, on his 
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view, are constructed in order to ‘‘throw light on the facts’’ by 
making ‘‘post-systematic statements’’ possible;' but systematic 
statements as such are analytic and refer directly only to ‘‘re- 
lationships within the categoreal scheme’’ (pp. 76, 77). Chris- 
tian’s related claims (a) that ‘‘ ‘experience’ is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a systematic term’’ (p. 83) and (b) that actual entities, like 
electrons, are constructs—the former speculative, the latter sci- 
entific—are controversial in the best sense. They should stir 
critics to fresh examination both of Whitehead’s position and of 
the problems to which he was addressing himself. 

W. Mays (‘‘The Relevance of ‘On Mathematical Concepts of the 
Material World’ to Whitehead’s Philosophy’’) interprets ‘‘exten- 
sive abstraction’’ as a ‘‘mathematical model’’ rather than a method 
for deriving abstract geometrical entities from concrete experience 
(p. 250). He thus brings Whitehead much closer to convention- 


alism and formalism in philosophy of mathematics than the evi- 
dence would allow. 


Eva Schaper—who also provided sensitive translations of the 
Martin and Wein papers—maintains (‘‘ Aesthetic Perception’’) 
that ‘‘aesthetic experience [like ‘‘perception in the mode of pres- 
entational immediacy’’] is . . . no less abstract than conceptual 
understanding’’ and that ‘‘in the aesthetic mode, sensory symbols 


refer not to general formal features, but to the formal features 
as felt’’ or ‘‘the ‘feel’ of forms’’ (pp. 279, 280). Taking “‘feel- 
ing’’ in Whitehead’s sense of ‘‘positive physical prehension,’’ we 
may infer that aesthetic feelings have the immediacy of physical 
prehensions but resemble conceptual prehensions in having eternal 
objects (forms) rather than actual entities as (objective) data. 
Perhaps Whitehead’s notion of value, suggestively defined by 
Lawrence as ‘‘whatever internal concrete organization of self-con- 
structing actual occasion achieves’’ (p. 158), would help to focus 
the Whiteheadian aesthetic. 

Hartshorne (‘‘Metaphysics and the Modality of Existential 
Judgments’’) offers a concise ‘‘revision’’ of the ontological argu- 
ment: if Deity is logically possible, it necessarily exists. Non- 
contingent existential statements are identified by their failure ‘‘to 
exclude any positive state of affairs’? (p. 111). To meet the 
objection that even the ‘‘revised’’ ontological argument appears to 
‘‘derive the concrete from an abstract definition,’’ Hartshorne 
distinguishes between the specific ‘‘divine concrete states’’ and 
‘*divine concreteness, as such’’ (pp. 116, 117). The argument es- 


tablishes only the latter ; the former, he admits, remain unknowable 
in principle. 
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Apropos of Whitehead’s notorious ‘‘obscurity,’’ Wightman 
pertinently observes that ‘‘any philosophic work which is both 
erystal clear and free from internal inconsistencies is so, either 
because it is merely restating in a clearer form what has already 
been labored by more creative minds, or because it is dodging 
the real difficulties’? (p. 399). Most of the contributors to this 
centennial volume, in their vigorous exploration of the continuing 
relevance of Whitehead’s thought,, have met the ‘‘real difficulties’’ 
head on; they and the editor are to be congratulated. 


GrorcE L. Kine 
Bryn Mawr CoLuLEeGe 


American Philosophy. Edited by RatpH B. Winn. New York: 
The Philosophical Library, 1955. xviii, 318 p. $6.00. 


This book is divided into three parts. The first is called ‘‘ Fields 
and Problems of American Philosophy.’’ Each article is con- 
cerned with the attempt briefly to survey the current state of 
philosophic discussion in a major ‘‘field’’ or subdivision of the 
general philosophic enterprise. Except for the preponderance of 
works by American writers in the bibliographies appended to each 
essay, there is nothing here that is ‘‘American’’ philosophy. A 
second major part is called ‘‘Sources and Choices of Philosophy.”’ 
In this part the essays deal with philosophic movements; here 
again it must be noted that only Pragmatism is claimed as an 
‘‘American’’ movement—a claim with which I should not com- 
pletely agree, although the name is native to America, via Greece. 
Even the bibliographies in the second part list a higher proportion 
of books by writers other than Americans. 

It is, then, to the third part, ‘‘American Thinkers,’’ that we 
must turn for justification of the title of the book, and again I 
confess to a certain puzzlement. Twenty-five Americans are dis- 
cussed in brief sketches, two or three pages in length. Each sketch 
includes a few brief quotations from the writer under discussion. 
Considering the limitations of space, the sketches show an occa- 
sional sharp insight. But what are Ambrose Bierce, ‘‘Colonel 
Bob’’ Ingersoll, and Franklin Delano Roosevelt doing among the 
philosophers? For William Penn, Walt Whitman, and Abraham 
Lineoln there may be more justification. It does seem strange 
to find in so short a list of thinkers so large a proportion of 
those whose place in cultural and intellectual history may be 
high, but who can by no stretch of the imagination be considered 
philosophers. 
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Dr. Winn and his coworkers on this volume deserved a much 
better vehicle for their abilities. 


JosEePH L. Buau 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


La Kabbale, ses origines, sa psychologie mystique, sa metaphysique. 
Henri Serovya. Paris: Bernard Grasset, nouvelle edition, 
1957. Unpaged introduction, 553 p. 1260 fr. 


Except for a new Introduction and the correction of some of 
the proof errors, this edition of Serouya’s La Kabbale is identical 
with the first edition of 1947, reviewed in this JourNaL. The new 
introductory matter is an attempt by M. Serouya to clarify the 
differences of opinion on the subject of Kabbala between himself 
and Professor Gershom Scholem of the Hebrew University. 
Serouya does not dissent from the general estimate of Scholem 
as the greatest historian of Kabbala and Jewish mysticism in the 
world today. However, it is Serouya’s contention that Scholem’s 
interest as a historian led him to an unfair evaluation of 
Serouya’s first edition. Serouya’s intention in this work was to 
present a sketch of the psychological and philosophical aspects of 
the Kabbala, not to rival Scholem as a historical interpreter. 
Serouya’s attention centers in the ‘‘speculative’’ or ‘‘theoretical’’ 
Kabbala and pays little attention to the ‘‘practical’’ Kabbala to 
which Scholem devotes much concern. The differences of emphasis 
lie behind Scholem’s criticisms of Serouya; they also account for 
Serouya’s criticisms of Scholem. A student who wishes to learn 
more about this mystical movement would do well to read both 
Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism and Serouya’s La 
Kabbale. 


JosEePH L. BLau 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Course of American Democratic Thought. Ratpa HENRY 
GaBRIEL. New York: Ronald Press, 2nd ed., 1956. xiv, 508 p. 
$6.00. 


Professor Gabriel’s much enlarged and improved second edition 
of The Course of American Democratic Thought should prove even 
more useful than its predecessor. There is particular value in a 
reexamination of the nineteenth-century roots of democracy as a 
social theory in a period when challenges to the democratic tradi- 
tion are prevalent throughout the world. Gabriel’s added material 
takes account of these challenges and considers their implications 
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for the reinterpretation of the democratic pattern of ideas. More- 
over, the nearly twenty years that have elapsed since the comple- 
tion of Gabriel’s first version of his story have witnessed a rather 
complete reconsideration of many of the most important writers 
and thinkers who have served as the carriers of democratic belief. 
In his revision, Gabriel utilizes this recent scholarship effectively, 
although he still overemphasizes the contribution of evangelical 
forms of Christianity to the development of American democracy. 
This is, despite this reservation, an indispensable book for students 
of any aspect of the American intellectual heritage. 


JosePH L. Buau 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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